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NEW-YORK, MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1879. 
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* _ AMUSEMENTS THIS EVENING. 








‘NION-SQUARE.—Losr Canney. 

STANDARD THEATRE.—H. M. 8.' Poravors. 
WALLAOK’S THEATRE —Txe Snow Bat. 
PARK THEATRE.—Enoacep. 

FIFTH-A UE THEATRE —Vaturma. 
BOOTH’S THEATRE.—Lzs Ctocnes pz CoRNEVILLE. 
BROADWAY THEATRE.—Orro, « Greman. 
MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE.—Wow at Last 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—Tux Biacx Crook. 

THE AQUARIUM.—<Afternoon and Evening. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. —Miveregisy. 
THEATRE COMIQUE.—Vanrery, 

MASONIC HALL,—Tus Mineers.” Matinée 
HAVERLY’S LYCEUM.—Murstransy, 

GLOBE THEATRE. —H. M. 8. Fxxapors. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF D'éSIGN.—Panermres. 
GILMORE’S GARDEN.—Zvuc/Trovrz. 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, easterly winds, veer- 
ing to warmer southerly, with falling barome- 
ter, cloudy weather, and numerous rains. 


The details of the vote on the legislative 
Appropriation bill on Saturday show that 
the Democrats require the utmost applica- 
tion of party discipline to carry their points 
in the House. The final majority against 
striking out the objectionable politica] 
amendménts was only six, which was cer- 
tainly a very narrow margin at.a critical 
moment. The incident points‘to what we 
have several times called to the attention 
of our readers—the coercive power which 
the Greenbackers may yet be able to exer- 
cise. Up. to the present time this» power 
does not seem to have been recognized by 
them, and they have shown great lack of 
tact, courage, and tenacity of purpose. But 
they are pretty sure to learn by experience, 
and the time may yet come when they will 
éxact from the Democrats a round price for 
their co-operation, or, perhaps, for. their 
neutrality alone. This occasion may not be 
offered at the present session, and, indeed, 
it is not now likely to be; but it may very 
easily be offered at the next regular session, 
when party necessities may be still more 
pressing than they now are. 

I) 

As the Democratic’Senators cannot con- 
trol the greed’ which they and their fol- 
lowers have for the paltry patronage of the 
Senate, they ought to avoid making public 
declarations on the subject. Senator Wat- 
Lacr’s statement in the recent debate, that 
the Democrats have not removed, and did 
not. intend to remove, Union soldiers, was 
followed on Saturday by the removal of 
several of this class, and so hungry have 
_ the unfortunate Democrats shown them- 
selyes that the desks of the discharged sol- 
diers were ordered to be turned over yes- 
terday to give the new men their pay for 
Sunday. There is something almost | 
pitiful in this spectacle of men | 
sceupying the highest legislative position 
in the gift of the American people scram- 
bling for a few crumbs of official patron- 
age like so many ward ‘‘ strikers” in a 
. Tammany district, and being obliged to 

violate their promises within a few hours 
of having made and published them. It is 
an incident which will not be forgotten 
next year, when the Democrats will, with- 
out blushing, enter the Presidential cam-— 
- paign with flaming protestations of their 


It is very natural that there should be a 
desire in Congress to rid the country of the 
nuisance of trade dollars, but it is difficult 
to see on what just ground the tax-payers 
can be asked to bear the expense. Mr. 
Forr’s bill, now before the Coinage Com- 
mittee, requires the Government to redeem 
trade dollars at par in the silver dollar. 
Mr. SHERMAN, when before the committee 
on Saturday, stated that the amount of 
trade dollars now out wasabout $36,000,- 
000, and that their, bullion value was 
85 cents each. As the Government pays 
tor its silver bullion in silver dollars for 
the most part, it will be seen that to buy 


.| trade dollars for bullion would be» to. lose 


15 per .cent.. on the transaction, which 
would amount to $5,400,000 if all the 
trade dollars were to be redeemed. But, as 
| a matter of fact, the trade dollars, being 
raised .by this law to a par with silver dol- 
lars, might very possibly not be presented 
at all, and the community would experience 
only the permanent expansion of the silver 
currency to the extent of the trade dollars 
now in circulation—a result by no means 


desirable. 
Sd 


THE EXPECTED VETO. 


A veto of the Army bill now seems to be 
expected on both sides. There can be no 
doubt that in thus exercising a constita- 
tional right, the President will carry out 
the wishes of the great majority of Republi- 
cans. It is equally certain, however, that 
the reasons which actuate the majority of 
Republicans are not available by the Presi- 
dent in justification of his action. He must 
deal with the bill.on its merits: The Re- 
publican Party; on the contrary, cares less 
for objéctions to the particular rider in dis- 
pute than for the fact that it is one of a 
series of -measures indicative of the Demo- 
cratic policy: and is accompanied by me- 
naces intended:to coerce the Executive into 
approval of measures to which, in the main, 
his sense of duty is opposed. - 

The case as it stands is beset with some 
awkward complications. If the addition to 
the Army Dill were to be dealt with 
alone, irrespective of other considera- 
tions, it ‘would probably be subjected to 
amendment with the view of obviating the 
possibility of interference with ordinary 
legal processes, and then accepted. The 
declarations of Messrs. Foster and Gar- 
FIELD last. session,, and the admis- 
sions of Mr. GarFIELD and others in the 
present session, prove that Republicans are 
not disposed, as a party, to magnify the 
issue connected with a possible presence of 
troops at the polls, The Army bill, with 
this addition, would have passed last ses- 
sion had not the Democrats purposely with- 
held it to render more imperative the call- 
ing of a special session. How far Messrs. 
Foster and GagPIELD expressed the opin- 
ions Of the President can only. de inferred 
from his general course. We suspect that 
this inference has much to do with the con- 
fidence until now expressed by Democrats 
in regard to the President’s action. and 
with much of the interest felt by Republi- 
eans in regard to the expected Message. 

It is urged on the Democratic side that 
his previous acquiescence in the posse com- 
itatus clause precludes xesistance by the 
President now. But his action in that case 
was one of the concessions whieh the re- 
spective branches of the Government may. 
be at times required to make to secure its 
harmonious working. The subject was not 
then embittered by intemperate threats or 
ineumbered with considerations which ren- 
der its separate treatment almost impossi- 
ble, When the use of the Army asa posse 
comitatus was forbidden, no peculiar motive 
to resistance had been furnished. What- 
ever misgivings it excited, there was 
nothing in the surrounding cireumstancés 
that could justify unyielding opposition, 
Sinee then, the situation has undergone a 
change. The Democratic Party has avowed 
its determination ‘to drive Federal au-. 
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upon acquiring absolute control of the Gov- 
ernment, and to make sure of their work 
every obstacle to their plans for carrying 


constitutional aspect of the subject is not 


‘ures that are contemplated. But, except as. 


& disposition to revive the ex- 
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elections must be removed. Talk about the | 


ernment, there is a difference too wide to. 
be disregarded by Mr. Hares. He may 
plead for the retention of the moderate dis- 
eretionary authority now vested in the Ex- 
ecutive, not only without endangering pop- 
ular liberty, but with advantage to the cause 
of good government. : 

What effect a veto will have upon the ma- 
jority in Congress is not a question which 
in the present emergency should materially 
influence the President. Indifferent to the 
possible failure of the appropriation bills 
he cannot be. Bat the controversy. has as- 
sumed ashape in which the fear of incon- 
venience, or even of embarrassment, be- 
comes a minor consideration, No one asks 
the President to do more than his duty, 
which, on the supposition that he shares the 
general opinion of his party, is very clear. 
If the result be a stoppage of supplies, the 
responsibility will rest upon the Democrats, 
who, not content with doing what they con- 
stitutionally can to give effect to their pur- 
poses, assert a right to force the Executive 
to yield to their demands and to block the, 
wheels of Government if he refuse, If they 
choose to. make this a party issue, in ad- 
dition to the issues involved in their riders 
to the appropriation bills, the Republican 


Party will not object. 


LOWE AND LOGAN. 


Representative Lows, of Alabama, needs 
a guardian. He should not be allowed to 
run at large, liable as he is to becomea 
target for the ridicule of the world. ‘Nature 
has done much for Mr. Lows in permitting 
him to be born’in a Southern State, but he 
presumes too much on his early advantages 
when he asks that his fellow-citizens shall 
accept. him as anything but the swash- 
buckler that he is. Mr. Lows circulated a 
slanderous statement concerning. Sena- 
tor Logan, a statement so obviously 
and ridiculously a figment of — the 
imagination, that it was not worthy of a 
second thought. But Senator Logan saw 
fit to say that it was “ villainously and ma- 
liciously false.” Thereupon the high and 
mighty traducer and circulator of slanders 
challenged Loeay to mortal combat! Could 
anything be more grotesquely absurd? One 
man accuses another of treason, and when 


_the accused man resents the imputation as 


false, he challenges the man whom he has 
maligned. If this sort of thing were to become 
common, society would be “at sixes and 
at sevens” speedily, Leta bully be putup 
to aceuse a gentleman of torgery, bigamy, 
or arson, and when the gentleman says in- 
dignantly, “ This is a lie!” challenge him 
to mortal combat and kill him. The dead 
man, of course, would have proved that he 
was in the wrong, and was. all that he was 
alleged to be; othetwise, he would have 
killed his opponent. This would brighten 
up the trade in slander, and would make 
things lively for the undertakers. 


Really, Mr. Lowe asks too much. He 
may be a very valuable and influential citi- 
zen in those wilds of Alabama from which 
he has lately emerged. But to ask that a 
prominent public man should stand up and 
be shot at because the aforesaid prominent 
public man has fitly characterized a slander 
circulated by Mr. Lowe is, as our British 
friends would say, ‘‘quite too awfully 
ridiculous.” The basis of all this trouble 
was a report of an interview between a. te- 
porter and Mr. Lows, in which the latter was 
represented as saying that he [Lowg) had 
often conversed with Illinois soldiers in the 
Confederate armies, and that they had as- 
sured him that “their regiments were 
raised by LoGan {for the Confederate ser- 
vice.” This wildly absurd tale was duly tele- 
graphed over the country, and Gen. Logay, 
in a letter toa Washington paper, said, as 
above quoted, that the whole statement ‘was 
4a vindictive and malicious lie,” as far as 
“he was ¢oncerned, and that it was “‘ false 
and slanderous,” Lowe, it is said, takes 
refuge in the declaration that he has 
not been correctly reported. But how far 
he has been misrepresented and misre- 
ported he leaves a generous and deeply- 
interested public to find out. Perhaps 
there was*no reporter.. We might, under 


anonymous and undescribed. Lows bursts 
upon us with the novelty of a newly-discov- 
ered person. Therefore, if we are to ascer- 
tain what are the real facts in the case, 
we must, if we accept the Lowe theory, 


retation of the rela- | report 
Federal power, it is of | The g 





jured individual stands the injurer on his 
head in a snow-drift, and gives him, in de- 
fiance of law, a scar on the nose which he 
carries through life.. ‘‘When much en- 
forced,” as Cassius says, the injured 
and the injurer adjourn to the Mary: 
land . border and fire pistols at 
each other at rifle range, and then 
declare that their wounded honor has been 
satisfied. In France, the ‘‘combatants,” 
as they are facetiously called, fire in the 
fog with pistols which threaten nobody but 
the shooter. Mr, Lows would have us be- 
lieve that the code under which the Ala- 
bama wildernesses have been subjugated to 
civilization demands that a slandered man 
shall fight the alleged slanderer, having first 
carefully hunted him down among a mob of 
newspaper reporters and escaped Alabam- 
jans. Somebody should stand Mr. Low: 
on his head. . 
—_—_—_—_————— 
A PERNICIOUS BILL. 

A bill has recently been introduced at 
Albany by Senator Lywps in relation to 
text-books for the public schools through- 
out the State. It invests the Controller, 
Treasurer, and Superintendent of Public 
Instraction with absolute power to bind 
the several Boards of Education throughout 
the State for the term of fifteen years to the 
use of a particular set of text-books, and im- 
poses severe penalties upon School Trustees 
and members of Boards of Education who 
shall permit the use of any other text-books 
in the schools under their charge. The 
privilege of supplying these books is to be 
sold'out to a single bidder, who may or may 
not be a publisher or book-seller, who will 
enjoy this enormousand profitable monopoly 
for fifteen years. This alone should be suf- 
ficient to condemn, the bill. ..The system 
of centralization could hardly go fur- 
ther. «The control of the common 
schools is taken out. of the hands of 
the people and their immediate representa- 
tives,.and vested in three men, who have 
the power to determine the course of public 
education for fifteen years, without an op- 
portunity to appeal from their dictatorial 
decisiun. Popular sentiment, the advance 
of science, or other causes, may demand a 
change in some important branch of in- 
struction; but the holder of the text-book 
contract under this bill would have it in his 
power to defy the people of the whole State 
and force the different Boards of Education 
to employ condemned or antiquated school- 
books, to the great detriment of the system. 
Meanwhile, private schools would adopt the 
newer and improved books, and the people 
would find‘ themselves in the humiliating 
position of being taxed to give their chil- 
dren an inferior education. 

The bill provides that the text of the 
school-books supplied under such a con- 
tract shall be subject to revision once in 
five years, under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. This might 
do in the case of some books; but every 
teacher knows that the geography which 
is correct one year may require extensive 
alterations the next, to adapt it to the terri- 
torial changes taking place in various parts 
of the world. Thus,'a map of France before 
the Prussian war is very different from the 
present map of that country ; yet under the 
system which Senator Lynv# is seeking to 
introduce, our teachers would be compelled 
to instruct their pupils that the maps 
they were using were all wrong. This 
is but one out of many instances 
where such a system would work harm. 
Another section invests the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction with the power 
to determine the quality of matter and ma- 
terial in all the text-books used in our pub- 
lic schools. This isa most dangerous pow- 
er. It would give one man the authority to 
dictate a course of instruction to the whole 
State, and make his will superior to that of 
the people in a matter in which they have a 
vital interest. . 

Many other serious objections may be 
urged against the passage of this Dill.‘ 
Every one must see that it opens a wide 
door for corruption. The privilege of sup- 
plying text-books for the public schools for 
fifteen years, without. eompetition, is a 
prize for which any one could afford to pay 
a handsome sum. We do not mean to sug-. 
firm would condescend to buy this privilege, . 
nor that the gentlemen now in office. who 
would have the awarding of the ‘first. 
contract, could be purchased ;. but any 
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be deduced, and was christened the metre 
—the chief or universal measure. The philos- 
ophers considered that if mankind should 
or if suspicion should arise that changes were 
creeping in, error could be detected and ac- 
again. As the equator isan imaginary line, 
and the north pole an inaccessible spot, this 
scheme ‘for obtaining a unit reproducible with 
certainty, seems questionable, especially as any 
second measurement might vary from the first 
by reason of improvements in méthods and in- 
struments. And so the result has proved; for 
some remeasurements made in recent years 
have modified the original result about 4,000 
feet. on the quarter circumference, and 
falsified the metre as adopted and in use by 
sbout 1-208 of an inch. But this, ‘though 
it somewhat disturbed the theory, has not upset 
the system.’ Practically, therefore, the metre 
is the length of a certain platinum bar con- 
‘structed to be equal to one ten-millionth part 
of the earth’s quadrant passing through Paris, 
and kept as astandard in the Palais des Ar- 
|, chives in that city. As thousands of copies have 
been made in utmost possible conformity to the 
original bar, and are everywhere in use, a per- 
manent, unchangeable unit is practically 
secured; and earth can “ bulge” a little, along 
that line, if she wishés, without doing the 
metric system any harm. 

Another adyantage desired was that the 
easiest possible mode of reckoning in weights 
and measures should be attained. For this pur- 
pose a decimal division has been adopted 
throughout... Americans are so familiar with 
the convenience of this principle in our na-- 
tional coinage, that it should be at once under- 
stood in its application to measurements. 
Thus, reckoning upward, or toward larger 
measures: 


Ten metres make a deca-metre, 
‘Ten deca-metres make a hecto-metre, 
Ten hecto-metres make a kilo-metre. 


And, reckoning downward, or toward smaller 
measures: 


One-tenth of a metre is a deci-metre, 
One-tenth.of a deci-metre is a ee. 
One-tenth of a centi-metre is a milli- 


The same decimal principle runs throughout 
the extension of the system to surfaces, solids, 
weights, &c. 

Another advantage desired was te attain 
facility in reducing measurements of one kind 
to the corresponding expression in another ; 
computing weights, for instance, from known 
solid contents. For this purpose! the metre is 
carried out as the basis of all forms, All meas- 
ures of length are.tens or tenths of the metre. 
Measures of surface and of solid capacity are 
formed by employing linear measures in two or 
three directions, on the same principle as the 
superficial or solid foot is formed by measuring 
off a linear toot in two directions or in three. 
Por weight, a cube of water measuring one 
centimetre in each dimension is taken as a theo- 
retical unit, called one gram, or gramme; and 
multiples or aliquot parts of this, computed by 
tens, give the various measures of weizht, The 
principle is further extended to the various 
kinds of measurement employed in the applied 
sciences, until acomplete set of the tables seems 
like a complicated: maze; but great ease and 
rapidity is the result in all the varied and diffi- 
cult computations of scientific men. 

A fourth advantage desired’ was the adoption 
of a common, uniform system. This is less im- 
portant in thiscountry—where the old-fashioned 
English tables have been very uniformly used 
throughout the States—than in Europe, where 
each nation, and often each little principality 
and canton, had its different system before the 
metric was adopted.. Thus, a foot (fuss) in 
Hesse-Darmstadt was less than 10 inches, in 
Prussia alittle more tban 12, and in Swaryburz- 
Rvydolstadt. just. above 15, and in 
other German States it varied between 
these limits. ‘The metric system was designed 
for uniform use throughout the civilized world, 
It is steadily gaining favor. An international 
convention, held in 1875, secured its accep- 
tance ¢o extensively that adoption everywhere 


country it was authorized, though not made ob- 
ligatory. by actof Congress in 1866, which pro- 
vided that standards should be prepared by the 


‘. Prof. Dante, Vauguan, who died recently 
in Cincinnati, in great. poverty, does not seem to 
have been neglected hy the community in which he 
lived. He was in every sense peculiar; his entire 
and the natural sciences, and he was so absorbed in 
these that he had no thought of nor care for any- 
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entered the Golden Gate, of whom more than one- 
half tarried in the Californian metropolis. Then 
the first of the Six Companies was organized, with 
a view to controlling the immigration of their 
countrymen. and making it. profitable. to 
those of their number who had already settled in 
the new land. In less than 10 years the Ohinese 
population had appropriated an area of some 30° 
acres of that city, a good part of whieh had been 
originally devoted to fine residences, churehes, and 
hotels. That quarter, now known as Chinatown, 
eontains at present about 30,000 Mongolians, or. 
nearly one-fifth of the whole number in the United 
States. Of these, only. some 2,000. are women, or 
1 to 15 men, a disproportion that has pat a pre- 
mium on Chinese women, and produced s condition 
ot society entirely phenomenal in the Republic. 
The denizens of Chinatown are not remarkable for 
versatility, at least so far as their callings are indi- 
cative. More than 15,000 are servants, cigar- 
makers, or sewers of clothing, and many are laun- 
drymen.~ But they all work hard, and are, there- 
foré, terribly dangerous to the hoodlums and the 
Trish. 


One of the most ‘unjustifiable hindrances 
with which the farmers of England are handicapped 
isthe law of distraint for agrienitural rent: This 
is a relic of the feudal ages, but the influence of the 
landed proprietors, in whose favor it works, ‘has 
been sufficient to continue it in spite of the efforts 
of the farmers down to the present time, though 
now, in consequence of American competition, there 
is reason for thinking that a change will be made 
as a means of relief. As the law standa, the owner 
of land is a preferred creditor whenever his ten- 
ante’ rents are in arrears. Until the year 1874 he 
had it in his power to make himself good for any 
length of time-which had not been paid for by 
seizing whatever property there might be upon the 
farm in question ; but in that period this right was 
limited by Parliament to six years, and arrears of 
rent for a longer term than this have to be col- 





law works a hardship is, thatit prevents: farmers 
from obtaining loans from bankers upon favorable. 
‘terms, and thus engaging in enterprises on an ex- 
tensive seale. Noone cares to advance money tos 
farmer whieh may, when turned into eattle or 
grain, be seized by his landlord if he happens to owe 
that individual anything; and what is more, in the 
ease of bankrupt tenants, the landlord, whether he 
seizes the property or not, must have a large part of 
his claim satisfied before the other creditors can 
have their demands considered. Another peculiarly 
aggravating feature inthe law is that if there is 
property on a defaulting tenant's farm, the landlord 
can take it, even though it does. not belong to the 
tenant. A case of this kind occurred recently in 
Kent, where a landlord allowed a tenant to got six 
years behind in rent, and then seized for payment a 
flock of sheep whieh had been sent.upon the land by 
a neighboring farmer to feed on a crop of turnips. 





Of all people'in the world, the Irish are, 
perhaps, the most clamorous for the maintenance of 
their rights, and, perhaps, also, the least tolerant 
in the matter of permitting any rights to others. 
At present they are fighting among’ themselves 
(a process at which they are singularly pro- 
ficient) concerning a bill which has been intro- 
duced into Parliament by Mr. Stvtirvan the 
Home rule member from Louth. This measure 
provides for the early closing of public houses on 
Saturdays, and here is ground for what 
the laureate calis ‘clenched gonism.” There were 
lately held in Dublin on the same day two meetings, 
one in the morning in opposition to the bill, and the 
other inthe evening in support of it. .The Lord 
Mayor, like an impartial chief magistrate anxious to 
héar both sides of the question, presided at beth 
meetings. The opponents of the measure denounced 
itas an infringement of their liberties, announced 
their determination in eftect_not to be cheated out 
of their beer, abused. OLIver CROMWELL, who even 
at this date is held responsible for many of the evils 
of the Green Isle, and passed condemnatory resolu- 
tions. But this was not enough for men of their 
ardent temperaments, and so they organized an on- 
slaught on the rival meeting, managed to maintain a 
free fight for a quarter of an hour, and madea vio- 
lent assault on the Dean of the Chapel Royal, a 
High Church clergyman, who had made as speech 
against the evil effects of Saturday night drinking, 
They had previously sent the obnoxious Dean a bil- 
let containing no very tender epistolary matter, and 
made ornate with an illustration intended for a cof: 
fin, So it seems that the right of public meeting is 
held in high esteem in the Irish metropolis. 
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Russia till fully half a century later, under Peter 
‘the Great. Although numbering only 1,400,000 
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The musical public of New-York will- regret 
to learn that Mr. Franz Rummel is soon to return to 
Europe. Mr. Rummel has in a short time won @ 
‘distinguished position as a pianist in this City. Hig: 
perfect technique, musician-like interpretation, and. . 
thorough knowledge of his.profession have enabled 

him to go at once to the front rank, and:the more 
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in D 87. 
29. "ales D flat, Op. 64, No. 1. 


Prelude and fugue in C major. 
Sonate in C sharp minor, 
ates. A Presto 
Fantaisie in F sharp minor. 
Allegro con moto. Presto : 
Etudes symphoniques, 13.............R. Sehumana | 
Nocturnein D. flat, Op. 27, Nos 2-............ FP. 
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Paganani. ** 
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Le Rossignol, “ Melodie Russe” .............Pranz 
Invitation a la Valse. 
THIRD RECITAL. 

Bevis oom and fugue. = —— 

nate in wr con brio, o 
"et Rondo. moderato. 
§ tc L. Von Beethoven 


Sonate in G Minor, Op. 22, Aussi vite que pos- 
sible. Plas vite. Andantino. Sch: Rendo. 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL NOTES. 
A new opera by Lecocq, entitled ‘La Petite 
Mademoiselle,” has been produced in Paris with the 
greatest success, according to the correspondents, 
The story of the opera is said to be irresistibly 
amusing and the musie to be “replete with the re- 
fined elegance characteristic of M. Leeocq’s talent.” 
Hullah, the composer, who is known in this 
country as the author of some ballads of no great 
merit, has been made a D. CO: L., and ip the charac- 
ter of Dr. Hullah has delivered an address before a 
science association in Londen on *‘ Musical Instruc- 
tion in Sehools.” The eom and the lecture are 
both severely treated in the London papers. 
English papers are in some doubt as to the com: 
ing season of opera in London. It is said that Miss 
Minnie Haak will open the season with ‘‘Carmen,” 
art of Rasterine, in Goetss opera, "The Taming of 
part atterine, in tz’s - 
the Snrew.” Another report. is that Mme. Gerster 
will appear on the opening night in ““Sonnambula,” 
and a third rumor is that Mme. Nilsson will opes 
the season in “Faust.” . 
Miss Thursby’s success in Paris seems to 
have been phenomenal. She is mentioned in the 
correspondence of English and American papers as 
well as the local journals.with such enthusiasm as 
to justify the belief that Paris is not used to the 
musical excellence which New-York is accustomed 
to. Miss Thursby is well known here 
of merit, with « light thongh some 
cola voice. She has ‘been 
& ‘musical nature, and 
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FOREIGN THEATRICAL NOTES. 
‘Anew comedy entitled ‘‘Crutch and Toothe 
pick,” by Mr. G. R. Sims, has been produced at the 

The author is 
Seas Soe a 


the piece was heartily 
- Mr. Gilbert’s “Gretchen” has given place at 


‘| the London Olympic Theatre to “A Woman of the 
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IW POPULAR GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. OUR 
28 DEPARTMENTS ARE REPLETE WITH 
CHOICE _AND* ‘DESIRABLE GOODS 
ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT SEASON, 


MOLLINERY 
$ 
‘RIBBONS, FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA, 
MENTS, oc, 


HATS 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 


A COMPLETE STOCE OP 


SUITS 


WE ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ALL ORDERS 
, POR RECEPTION, , HOUSE,, AND STREET Cos. j 
TUMES’ FROM TEE LATEST DESIGNS, 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES TF 
} 7. 
H.OS:TE 
SILK, LISLE THREAD AND . COTTON FOR, 
LADIES, ACTS SP IE te tama 


:| FANCY GOODS, 


¢ \FANS, -_LEATHER GOODS,;. JEWELRY, mae 
VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


HOUSE 
FURNISHING 
GOODS 


R.H.MACY& CO 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


OUR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


SPRING _WEAR 
BOYS OF "ALL AGES 


EMBRACES MANY STYLES OF 


OvVERCOATsS; 
SuorTs, AND 
It. ra 
NOT TO -BE FOUND. ELSEWHERE, AND A? 
PRICES THAT WILL REPAY A VISIT TO 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT, WH1CH- IS 
BUY FIVE MINUTES FROM 
@RAND-ST, STATION OF 
EITHER ELEVATED 
RAILROAD, 


ROGERS, PRET: & C0, 


YASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 
,487 Broadway, cor. Broome-st. 
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